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JACKALS—VIEW IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 



ZOOLOGY. 

Having Tn <wir" last prefaced a description of the animals 
represented in our engravings, by a few cursory observa- 
tions on the particular conformation of some different 
species, we shall in the present number follow up these 
remarks by a quotation from " Goldsmith's Animated Na- 
ture,*' relative to the extraordinary manner in which ani- 
mals of various kinds are fitted by Providence to fill some 
particular position in the scale of animated creation, and 
to resist and defend themselves against the attacks of their 
enemies. He observes, that " it must be evident to all, that 
the greatest animals are made for an inoffensive life, to 
range the plains and the forest without injuring others ; to 
live upon the productions of the earth, the grass of the field, 
or the tender branches of trees. These, secure in their own 
-strength, neither fly from any other quadrupeds, nor yet 
attack them. Nature to the greatest strength has added 
the most gentle and harmless dispositions. Without this, 
those enormous creatures would be more than a match 
for all the rest of the creation; for what devastation 
anight not ensue, were the elephant, or the rhinoceros, or 
the buffalo, as fierce and as mischievous as the tiger and 
the rat ? In order to oppose these larger animals, and in 
some measure to prevent their exuberance, there is a spe- 
cies of the carnivorous kind, of inferior strength indeed, 
hut of greater activity and cunning. The iioii and the 
f%er generally watch for the larger kinds of prey, attack 
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them at some disadvantage, and commonly jump upon 
them by surprise. None of the carnivorous kinds, except 
the dog alone, will make a voluntary attack, but with the 
odds on their side. They are all cowards by nature, ami 
usually catch their prey by a bound from some lurking place, 
seldom attempting to invade them openly ; for the larger 
beasts are too powerful for them, andthe smaller too swift. 

" A lion does not willingly attack a horse ; and then 
only when compelled by the keenest hunger. The combats 
between a lion and a horse are frequent enough in Italy, 
where they are both enclosed in a kind of amphitheatre 
fitted for that purpose. The lion always approaches 
wheeling about, while the horse presents his hinder parts 
to the enemy. The lion in this manner goes round and 
round, still narrowing his circle, till he comes to the pro- 
per distance to make his spring ; just at the time the lion 
springs, the horse lashes with both legs from behind, and, 
in general, the odds are in his favour ; it more often hap- 
pening that the lion is stunned, and struck motionless by 
the blow, than that he effects his jump between the horse's 
shoulders. If the lion is stunned, and left ".prawling, the 
horse escapes, without attempting to improve his victory ; 
but if the lion succeeds, he sticks to his prey, and tears the 
horse in pieces in a very short time. 

" But it is not among the larger animals of the forest 
alone that these hostilities are carried on ; there is a mU 
nuter and a still more treacherous contest between th« 
lower ranks of quadrupeds. The panther hunts for the 
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sheep and the goat ; the catamountain for the hare or the 
rabbit ; and'the wild cat for l1)e squirrel or the mouse. 
In proportion as each carnivorous animal wants strength, 
it uses all the assistance of patience, assiduity, and cun- 
ning. However, the arts of these to pursue, are not so 
great as the tricks of their prey to escape ; so that the 
power of destruction in one class, is inferior to the power 
of safety in the other. Were this otherwise, the forest 
would soon be dispeopled of the feebler races of animals ; 
and beasts of prey themselves would want, at one time, 
that subsistence which- they lavishly destroyed at another. 

"Few wild animals seek their prey in the day-time; 
they are then generally deterred by their fears of man in 
the inhabited countries, and by the excessive heat of 
the sun in those extensive forests that lie towards the 
south, and in which they reign the undisputed tyrants. 
As soon as the morning, therefore, appears, the carnivo- 
rous animals retire to their dens ; and the elephant, the 
horse, the deer, and all the hare kinds, those inoffensive 
tenants of the plain, make their appearance. But again, 
at nightfall, the state of hostility begins : the whole forest 
then echoes to a variety of different howlings. Nothing, 
sure, can be more terrible than an African landscape at 
the close of evening : the deep-toned roarings of the lion ; 
the shriller yeilings of the tiger; the jackal pursuing by 
the scent, and barking like a dog ; the hyena, with a note 
peculiarly solitary and dreadful ; but, to crown all, the 
hissing of the various kinds of serpents that at that time 
begin their call, and, as I am assured, make a much louder 
symphony than the birds in our groves in a morning. 

" Beasts of prey seldom devour each other ; nor can 
anjr thing but the greatest degree of hunger induce them 
to it. What they chiefly seek after, is the deer or the 
goat; those harmless creatures, that seem made to embel- 
lish nature. These are either pursued or surprised, and 
afford the most agreeable repast to their destroyers. The 
most usual method with even the fiercest animals is to 
hide and crouch near some path frequerited by their prey, 
or some water where cattle come to drink, and seize them 
at once with a bound* The lion and the tiger leap twenty 
feet at aspring; and thin, rather than their swiftness or 
strength, is what they have most to depend upon for a 
supply. There is scarcely one of the deer or hare kind 
that is not very easily capable of escaping them by its 
swiftness; so that whenever any of these fall a prey, it 
must be owing to their own inattention. 

" But their is another clasB of the carnivorous kind 
that hunt by the scent, and which it is much more diffi- 
cult to escape. It is remarkable, that all animals of this 
kind pursue in a pack, and encourage each other by their 
mutual cries. ^ The jackal, the syagush, the wolf, and the 
dog, are of this kind : they pursue with patience rather 
than swiftness; their prey flies at first, and leaves them 
for miles behind ; but they keep on with a constant steady 
pace, and excite each other by a general spirit of industry 
and emulation, till at last they share the common plunder. 
But it too often happens that the larger beasts of prey, 
when they hear a cry of this kind begun, pursue the pack, 
and, when they have hunted down the animal, come in and 
monopolize the spoil. 

" Nevertheless, with all the powers which carnivorous 
animals are possessed of, they generally lead a life of fa- 
imne and fatigue. Their prey has such a variety of me- 
thods of escaping, that they sometimes continue without 
iood for a fortnight together : but nature has endowed 
them With a degree of patience equal to the severity of 
their state; so that, as their subsistence is precarious, their 
appetites are complying. They usually seize their prey 
with a roar, either of seeming delight, or perhaps to terrify 
it from resistance. They frequently devour it, boues and 
all, in the most ravenous manner ; and then retire to their' 
dens, continuing inactive till the calls of hunger again 
excite their courage and industry. But as all their me- 
thods of pursuit are counteracted by the arts of evasion, 
they often continue to range without success, supporting 
a state of famine for several days, nay, sometimes weeks 
together. Of their prey, some find protection in holes, 
^n which nature has directed them to bury themselves ; 
some find safety by swiftness ; and such as are possessed 
«f neither of these advantages, generally herd together, 



and endeavour to repel invasion oy united force. The 
very sheep, which to us seem so defenceless, are by no 
means so in a state of nature; they are furnished with 
arms of defence, and a very great degree of swiftness; but 
they are still further assisted by their spirit of mutual de- 
fence — the females fall into the centre, and the males, 
forming a ring round them, oppose their horns to the 
assailants. Some animals, that feed upon fruits which are 
to be found only at one time of the year, fill their holes 
with several sorts of plants, which enable them to lie 
concealed during the hard frosts of the winter, contented 
with their prison, since it aflbrds them plenty and protec- 
tion. These holes are dug with so much art, that there 
seems the design of an architect in the formation. There 
are usually two apertures, by one of which the little inha- 
bitant can always escape when the enemy is in possession 
of the other. Many creatures are equally careful of 
avoiding their enemies, by placing a sentinel to warn 
them of the approach of danger. These generally per- 
form this duty by turns j and th«y know how to punish 
such as have neglected their post, or have been unmindful 
of the common safety. Such are a part of the efforts that 
the weaker races of quadrupeds exert to avoid their in- 
vaders, and in general they are attended with success. 
The arts of instinct are most commonly found an over- 
match for the invasions of instinct. Man is the only 
creature against whom all their little tricks can scarcely 
prevail. Wherever he has spread his dominon, scarcely 
any flight can save, or any retreat harbour; wherever he 
comes, terror seems to follow, and all society ceases among 
the inferior tenants of the plain ; their union against him 
can yield them no protection, and their cunning is but 
weakness. In their fellow brutes they^ have an enemy 
whom they can oppose with an equality of advantage ; 
they can oppose fraud or swiftness to force, or numbers 
to invasion : but what can be done against such an ene- 
my as man, who finds them out though unseen, and though 
remote destroys them? ^Wherever he comes, all the con- 
test among the meaner ranks seems to be at an end, or is 
carried on only by surprise. Such as he has thought proper 
to protect, have calmly submitted to his protection ; such 
as he has found it convenient to destroy, carry on an un- 
equal war, and their numbers are every day decreasing. 

" The wild animal is subject to few alterations ; and, 
in a state of savage nature, continues forages the same 
in size, shape, and colour. But it is otherwise when 
subdued, and taken under the protection of man ; its ex- 
ternal form, and even its internal structure, are altered 
by human assiduity: and this is one of the first and great- 
est causes of the variety that we see among the several 
quadrupeds of the same species. Man appears to have 
changed the very nature of domestic animals by cultiva- 
tion and care. A domestic animal is a slave that seems 
to have few other desires but such as man is willing to 
allow it. Humble, patient, resigned, and attentive, it fills 
up the duties of its station; ready for labour, and content 
with subsistence. 



THE JACKAL.* 

Although the species of the wolf approaches very near 
to that of the dog, yet the jackal seems to be placed be- 
tween them ; to the savage fierceness of the wolf it adds 
the impudent familiarity of the dog. Its cry is a howl, 
mixed with barking, and a lamentation resembling that of 
human distress. It is more noisy in its pursuits even than 
the dog, and more voracious than the wolf. The jackal 
never goes alone, but always in a pack of forty or fifty 
together. These unite regularly every day to form a com- 
bination against the rest of the forest. Nothing then 
can escape them : they are content to take up with the 
smallest animals; and yet, when thus united, they have 
courage to face the largest. They seem very little afraid 
of mankind ; but pursue their game to their doors, with- 
out testifying either attachment or apprehension. They 
enter insolently into the sheepfolds, the yards, and the 
stables, and, when they can find nothing else, devour the 
leather harness, boots, and shoes, and run off with what 
they have not time to swallow. 
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